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ITEMS  IN  BRIEF.  Congress  is  gearing  up  for  a  heavy 
schedule  in  1965.  .  .  .  House  rules  have  been  liberal¬ 
ized  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  Rules  Commit¬ 
tee  to  bottle  up  major  bills.  .  .  .  The  Senate  will  take 
up  proposals  to  change  the  filibuster  rule  in  mid- 
March.  .  .  .  The  Senate  has  already  passed  two  Admin¬ 
istration  proposals:  one  would  provide  for  economic 


development  of  the  Appalachian  region;  the  other 
would  expand  Federal  assistance  and  regulatory  action 
under  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  .  .  .  The  House 
voted  204-177  Jan.  26  to  try  to  limit  shipments  of 
surplus  farm  goods  to  Egypt.  .  .  .  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield  has  set  an  adjournment  target 
of  August  1. 


THE  GROWING  DEBATE  ON  VIETNAM 


The  constantl)  deteriorating  situation  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam  has  brought  increasing  unease  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Hearings  have  been  called  by  the  Senate  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Committee.  Congress,  said  Sen.  John  Sherman 
Cooper,  Ky.,  on  January  3,  must  come  to  “grips”  with 
the  problem.  “The  Senate,”  said  Sen.  Frank  Church, 
Idaho,  “has  a  responsibility.  .  .  .  We  have  suffered  from 
too  much  conformity  of  thought  on  the  matter  of 
Vietnam  ...  a  full-fledged  debate  is  long  overdue.  At 
the  very  least,  such  a  debate  would  give  the  American 
people  a  better  idea  of  the  alternatives  available  to  us. 
It  would  give  the  President  more  elbow  room  .  .  .  within 
which  to  deal  with  this  difficult  situation.” 


What  is  the  Situation?  U.S.  efforts  to  help  a  variety 
of  South  Vietnamese  Governments  defeat  the  Commu¬ 
nist  guerrillas  have  increased  markedly  since  1961; 
some  23,000  Americans  are  training  Vietnamese  sol¬ 
diers  and/or  engaging  in  combat;  another  1,832  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  been  killed  or  wounded;  guerrilla  supply 
lines  in  Laos  are  being  bombed  by  U.S.  planes;  the 
President  has  just  asked  Congress  for  special  standby 
authority  to  supplement  the  estimated  $1.5  million  a 
day  the  South  Vietnamese  war  is  costing  the  American 
people.  Yet  despite  this  assistance,  the  guerrillas  claim 
they  control  %  of  the  country,  and  about  V2  the  peo¬ 
ple;  and  there  have  been  five  upheavals  in  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  in  the  last  14  months. 


Why  is  the  Ihiiteil  States  involveil?  “We  are  there,” 
said  the  President  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Message, 
“because  a  friendly  nation  has  asked  us  for  help  against 
Communist  aggression.  Ten  years  ago  our  President 
pledged  our  help.  ...  We  will  not  break  it  now. 
Second,  our  own  security  is  tied  to  the  peace  of  Asia. 
...  To  ignore  aggression  now  would  only  increase  the 
danger  of  a  much  larger  war.  .  .  .  What  is  at  stake  is 
the  cause  of  freedom,  and  in  that  cause  America  will 
never  be  found  wanting.”  Administration  officials  have 
rejected  withdrawal  or  expansion  of  the  war  there  at 
this  time.  Withdrawal,  according  to  Secretary  of  State 


Rusk,  would  merely  whet  “the  appetite”  for  aggression 
“proclaimed  from  Peking”;  expansion  of  the  war  to 
North  Vietnam  would  be  to  start  “down  a  trail,  the  end 
of  which  no  one  in  any  country  could  possibly  see.” 


Coiijjressional  Opinion 


Many  Senators,  such  as  Sens.  Richard  B.  Russell,  Ga., 
Church,  and  Albert  Gore,  Tenn.,  regret  that  the  United 
States  ever  went  into  Vietnam  in  the  first  place,  but 
they  are  uncertain  as  to  how  to  get  out. 


In  early  January,  an  Associated  Press  survey  of  83 
Senators  showed  that  three  Senators  wanted  to  get  out 
of  Vietnam  now;  10  called  for  immediate  negotiation 
with  the  Communists;  and  31  favored  negotiations, 
if  and  when  the  South  Vietnamese  military  situation 
improves.  Only  seven  advocated  sending  in  combat 
troops  or  bombing  North  Vietnam. 


Should  the  United  States  try  to  police  the  world?  Sen. 
Church  has  suggested  that  “It’s  possible  that  we  have 
swung  on  the  pendulum  of  public  opinion,  from  the 
extreme  of  isolationism  30  years  ago  ...  to  the  op¬ 
posite  extreme  where  we  regard  it  as  an  American 
responsibility  to  maintain  the  government  of  all  those 
countries  that  are  now  nominally  non-Communist. 
This,  in  a  sense,  is  an  imperial  attitude  .  .  .  unless  we 
come  to  accept  the  fact  that  it  is  neither  within  the 
power  nor  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  preserve 
the  status  quo  everywhere,  our  policy  is  doomed  to 
failure.” 


Is  there  any  reason  to  assume  that  Communist  China 
will  move  into  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia  if  Vietnam 
goes  Communist?  According  to  Sen.  Wayne  Morse, 
Ore.,  Burma,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  “don’t  accept 
the  domino  theory  and  they  live  under  its  shadow  24 
hours  of  the  day,  day  and  night.  It  is  as  unsound  as 
when  Dulles  proposed  it.” 
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Is  the  South  Vietnamese  Government  either  legal  or 
clemoeratie?  “Our  claim  has  been,”  said  Sen.  Ernest 
Gruening,  Alaska,  on  Jan.  15,  that  we  are  in  South 
Vietnam  at  the  behest  of  the  legally  constituted  Gov¬ 
ernment  .  .  .  [but]  vve  cannot  tell,  from  day  to  day 
and  from  hour  to  hour,  who  or  what  is  the  duly  con¬ 
stituted  legal  Government.  .  .  .”  According  to  Sen. 
Church,  “the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  is  a  mili¬ 
tary  despotism.  Communist  North  Vietnam  is  also 
such  a  despotism,  but  this  hardly  gives  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  a  clear-cut  choice.  .  .  .  Nor  should  we 
think  of  this  war  in  terms  of  preserving  a  free  eco¬ 
nomic  system  .  .  .  for  the  fact  is  that  both  the  govern¬ 
ments  are  committed  to  Socialism.” 

Should  iieutralizalioii  he  considered?  For  some  time 
Sen.  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield,  Mont.,  has  urged 
the  Administration  to  give  sympathetic  consideration 
to  President  DeGaulle’s  suggestion  that  all  Southeast 
Asia  be  neutralized.  The  Senator  believes  “we  ought 
to  look  into  all  these  matters,  not  be  afraid  to  talk 
anywhere,  anytime.” 

The  United  Nations  should  he  involved,  according  to 
Sens.  Morse  and  Gruening  and  Rep.  Henry  S.  Reuss, 
Wis.  Sen.  Church  has  suggested  that  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  could  help  seal  off  South  Vietnamese  borders  to 
military  supplies  from  the  north. 

Negotiations  should  he  initiated.  Sens.  Cooper  and 
Morse  have  recommended  reconvening  the  Geneva 
Conference  of  concerned  nations,  including  Commu¬ 
nist  China.  “The  White  House  and  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,”  says  Sen.  Morse,  “ought  to  be  urging  the  re¬ 
convening  of  the  14-nation  conference,  to  the  end  of 
seeing  what  can  be  worked  out,  if  anything,  to  bring 
about  a  cease-fire  in  South  Vietnam  and  an  adminis¬ 
tration  of  that  country  by  a  joint  commission.  ...  It 
may  be  said  that  if  that  course  of  action  is  followed. 
Communist  nations  will  be  participating  in  any  such 
joint  commission.  Of  course  they  will.  We  Americans 
cannot  wish  Communist  nations  out  of  existence.  .  .  . 
But  we  shall  not  defeat  Communism  by  following  the 
course  of  action  that  we  are  following  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam.  .  .  .  We  have  provoked  incident  after  incident  in 
South  Vietnam.  There  is  no  question  that  the  borders 
of  North  Vietnam  have  been  violated  with  our  knowl¬ 
edge.  There  is  no  question  that  we  are  supplying 
materials  for  those  violations.  .  .  .” 

Sen.  MeGovern's  Five  Points.  In  a  major  speech  on 
Jan.  15,  Sen.  George  McGovern,  S.D.,  said:  “.  .  .  This 
is  a  political  problem  and  it  is  a  South  Vietnamese 
problem.  .  .  .  The  most  viable  and  practical  policy  for 
the  U.S.  in  Vietnam  is  negotiation  and  a  political 
settlement.”  The  minimum  terms  which  might  be 
acceptable  on  both  sides,  according  to  the  Senator, 
would  probably  include:  1)  closer  political  association 
between  North  and  South  Vietnam,  2)  renewed  trade 
and  rail  links  between  the  two  areas,  3)  cooperative 
planning  for  the  development  of  the  Mekong  River,* 
4)  gradual  elimination  of  all  foreign  troops  and  mili¬ 
tary  advisers  from  North  and  South  Vietnam,  5)  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  UN  presence  in  Southeast  Asia  to  guar- 

*  See  Gilbert  F.  White,  “Lower  Mekong,”  BttUletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists, 
Dec.  1964. 


Choice 


antee  borders  and  insofar  as  possible  insure  fair 
treatment  of  minority  groups  within  any  state. 

^  FCNL  Newsletter  subscribers  are  being  sent  an 
Action  Card  in  early  February  suggesting  letters  to 
Congressmen  and  editors.  Petitions  are  also  being 
circulated,  calling  for  a  negotiated  settlement. 

★  ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★  ★★★★ 

Education,  said  the  President  in  his  Budget  Message, 
“is  the  primary  weapon  in  the  war  on  poverty  and  the 
principal  tool  for  building  a  Great  Society.”  The  Presi¬ 
dent  hopes  to  spend  $2.6  billion  on  educational  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  coming  fiscal  year,  or  75%  more  than 
in  fiscal  1965.  Old  programs  will  be  expanded.  New 
programs  will  emphasize  assistance  to  educationally 
deprived  children  from  low-income  families.  A  major 
unresolved  issue  is  the  proper  relation  of  church  in¬ 
stitutions  to  the  Federal  programs. 

The  Administration’s  proposals,  S.  370  and  S.  600  and 
H.R.  2362  and  H.R.  3220,  are  pending  before  House 
and  Senate  Education  Subcommittees. 

Health.  In  his  Health  Message  to  Congress,  Jan.  7, 
the  President  said  “our  first  concern  must  be  to  assure 
that  the  advance  of  medical  knowledge  leaves  none 
behind.”  He  “strongly”  urged  Congress  to  enact  a 
“medicare”  program  for  the  aged  and  called  for  legis¬ 
lation  to  improve  general  health  services  and  facilities. 
The  President’s  “medicare”  proposals,  S.  1  and  H.R.  1, 
are  in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
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The  Flow  of  Presidential  Messages 


The  need  to  develop  the  United  States  into  a  “Great 
Society”  providing  opportunities  for  all,  is  one  of  the 
major,  if  not  the  dominant,  themes  in  the  long  list  of 
Presidential  messages  flowing  into  Congress.  “Ahead,” 
said  the  President  in  the  State  of  the  Union  Message, 
“is  a  summit  where  freedom  from  the  wants  of  the 
body  can  help  fulfill  the  needs  of  the  spirit.” 

The  changing  emphasis  from  defense  and  foreign 
affairs  to  domestic  welfare  is  reflected  in  the  Budget 
requests  for  fiscal  1966.  The  President  expects  to 
spend  $99.7  billion,  or  $2.2  billion  more  than  in  fiscal 
1965.  Most  of  the  increase  is  concentrated  in  the 
areas  of  health,  welfare,  and  education.  The  military 
portion  is  down  slightly. 

Military  Program.  In  the  message  on  National  Defense, 
the  President  pointed  out  that  the  militarij  budget  has 
reached  a  plateau.  According  to  the  President,  the 
United  States  has  attained  such  an  “indisputable 
margin  of  superiority”  that  military  expenditures  will 
begin  to  constitute  “a  declining  portion”  of  the  gross 
national  product.  This  will  leave  “an  ever  larger  share 
of  our  expanding  national  wealth  .  .  .  free  to  meet 
other  vital  needs.”  Military  expenditures,  including 
military  aid,  are  expected  to  total  $52.2  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1965,  or  approximately  $2  billion  less  than  in 
fiscal  year  1964;  expenditures  for  fiscal  1966  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  go  down  another  $600  million. 

The  Government,  reported  the  President,  feels  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  help  comyniinities  and  individuals  ad¬ 
versely  affected  by  changes  in  defense  spending.  “We 
will  .  .  .  work  with  local  communities  to  develop 
energetic  programs  of  self-help,  calling  on  the  re¬ 
sources  of  State  and  local  governments — and  of  pri¬ 
vate  industry — as  well  as  those  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  such  measures 
can  succeed.  Former  military  bases  are  now  in  use 
throughout  the  country  in  communities  which  have  not 
only  adjusted  to  necessary  change,  but  have  created 
greater  prosperity  for  themselves  as  a  result.” 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  broader  education  and  plan¬ 
ning  in  this  area,  Sen.  McGovern  and  15  colleagues 
have  reintroduced  a  bill,  S.  30,  to  establish  a  National 
Economic  Conversion  and  Diversification  Commission. 
According  to  Sen.  McGovern,  “The  overall  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  help  industries  and  communities  make 
the  transition  from  fulfillment  of  defense  needs  to 
better  fulfillment  of  the  many  pressing  human  needs 
in  our  society.” 

Disurniament.  In  mid-.Ianuary,  the  President  told 
Congress  that  he  intended  to  “intensify”  U.S.  efforts 
to  control  and  reduce  armaments  and  “work  in  every 
way  that  I  can  for  safeguarded  agreements  that  will 
halt  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  lessen  the  risk 
of  war,  and  reduce  the  dangers  and  costly  burdens  of 
armaments.” 

As  part  of  this  program,  the  President  has  called  upon 
Congress  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  for  another  four  years  and  allow 
it  to  spend  up  to  $55  million  over  this  period.  The 


authorization,  if  enacted,  would  allow  a  moderate  ex¬ 
pansion  in  the  present  inadequate  program.  Yet  ex¬ 
penditures  in  the  coming  year  are  expected  to  be  held 
to  the  same  level  as  in  fiscal  1965,  or  $10  million. 
This  is  regrettable  since  the  Agency  needs  to  broaden 
research  and  public  information  programs  and  take 
more  leadership  within  the  government  on  disarma¬ 
ment  issues. 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  already  be¬ 
gun  hearings  on  the  Administration  bill,  H.R.  2998. 

Foreign  .4id.  In  his  foreign  aid  message,  the  President 
pointed  out  that  the  United  States  “must  seek  to  share 
our  capacity  for  growth,  and  the  promise  of  a  better 
life,  with  our  fellow  men  around  the  world.” 

Yet  the  foreign  aid  budget  does  not  adequately  reflect 
this  concern.  The  $3.38  billion  request  is  the  smallest 
in  the  history  of  the  program,  and  an  increasing  share, 
or  46%  of  the  total,  is  devoted  to  military  hardware 
or  economic  assistance  to  help  developing  countries 
maintain  oversized  defense  establishments.  Another 
38%  is  allocated  to  development  loans,  9%  to  bi¬ 
lateral  technical  assistance,  and  less  than  5%  to  UN 
aid  and  relief  activities.  The  most  humanitarian  aspect 
of  the  Message  was  a  pledge  to  help  the  developing 
world  expand  and  diversify  food  production  in  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  its  hungry  people. 

Hearings  on  the  Administration  proposals  may  begin 
in  mid-February.  The  bill  faces  even  more  opposition 
than  usual.  Sen.  J.  W.  Fulbright,  Ark.,  has  already 
said  that  he  will  no  longer  take  responsibility  for  steer¬ 
ing  the  bill  through  the  Senate.  The  Senator  objects 
to  the  Administration’s  policy  of  combining  develop¬ 
ment  aid  and  military  hardware  in  an  omnibus  bill. 

Tnimigratioii  Policy.  Jan.  13,  the  President  asked 
Congress  to  give  “priority”  consideration  to  a  bill  to 
eliminate  the  national  origins  quota  system  which  dis¬ 
criminates  against  admission  of  Southern  Europeans, 
Asians  and  Africans.  “That  system,”  said  the  Presi¬ 
dent,”  is  incompatible  with  our  basic  American  tradi- 
iton.  .  .  .  The  procedures  imply  that  men  and  women 
from  some  countries  are  .  .  .  more  desirable  citizens 
than  others.  We  have  no  rieht  to  disparage  the  an¬ 
cestors  of  millions  of  our  fellow  Americans  in  this 
way.” 

The  Administration’s  bill  would  abolish  the  national 
origins  quota  system  over  a  five-year  period.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  the  165,000  quota  numbers  distributed 
annually  would  be  released  on  a  first-come-first-served 
basis,  with  preference  to  applicants  with  special  skills 
or  relationships  with  U.  S.  citizens  and  permanent 
residents.  The  bill  would  also  allow  for  the  continuing 
entrance  of  refugees.  It  would  not  substantially  in¬ 
crease  the  total  number  of  immigrants. 

The  Administration  proposals  have  already  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  33  Senators,  led  by  Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart,  Mich., 
S.  500,  and  many  Representatives,  including  Emanuel 
Celler,  Chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
H.R.  2580. 
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Legislative  Priorities.  During  1965  the  FCNL  plans  to 
concentrate  on  support  for:  •  the  United  Nations  in 
its  20th  Anniversary  International  Cooperation  Year; 

•  an  international  agreement  against  further  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons  as  a  next  step  toward  world 
disarmament;  •  amicable  progress  in  East-West  rela¬ 
tions,  including  an  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
increased  contact  with  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China; 

•  an  end  to  the  military  draft;  and  •  equitable  immi¬ 
gration  legislation  to  replace  the  discriminatory  na¬ 
tional  origins  quota  system. 


(Questionnaire  Results.  FCNL’s  Questionnaire  for  Can¬ 
didates,  designed  to  raise  up  a  number  of  important 
issues  for  intelligent  discussion  during  the  1964  elec¬ 
tion  campaign,  revealed  some  flexibility  on  foreign 
policy  issues  among  the  69  candidates  who  replied. 
There  was  almost  unanimous  support  for  the  UN 
Human  Rights  Conventions  now  being  held  up  in  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  although  there 
were  some  reservations  about  approval  of  the  Genocide 
Convention.  A  large  number  of  candidates  said  they 
felt  the  United  States  needs  to  open  up  communica¬ 
tions  with  Communist  China;  some  spoke  of  the  need 
to  face  eventual  recognition,  but  emphasized  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  a  basic  change  in  attitude  by  the  Communist 
Chinese  and  for  some  groundwork  to  be  laid  before 
steps  are  taken.  “Flexibility  is  the  key”  was  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  several  candidates  in  their  comments  on 
foreign  aid.  A  summary  of  the  questionnaire  results 
is  available  from  FCNL. 


Campai^  Spending.  According  to  reports  filed  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Republican 
campaign  committees  raised  $18,673,842  and  spent 
$17,288,965  during  the  1964  campaign.  The  Demo¬ 
crats  received  $10,588,093  and  spent  $10,512,402. 


Stati8tie8.  During  the  89th  Session  of  Congress,  the 
Senate  is  made  up  of  68  Democrats  and  32  Republi¬ 
cans;  the  House  membership  includes  294  Democrats 
and  141  Republicans.  There  are  eight  new  Senators 
and  86  freshmen  Representatives.  A  total  of  7,921 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  in  Congress  be¬ 
tween  January  4  and  25. 

Smoking  and  Health.  One  searches  the  President’s 
Jan.  7  Health  Message  in  vain  for  proposals  to  deal 
with  the  hazards  of  cigarette  smoking,  a  current 
political  hot  potato  on  Capitol  Hill.  Emerson  Foote, 
Chairman  of  the  government’s  National  Interagency 
Council  on  Smoking  and  Health,  predicts  that  125,000 
to  300,000  Americans  will  die  in  1965  from  the  effects 
of  cigarettes.  Sens.  Warren  Magnuson,  Wash.,  and 
Maurine  Neuberger,  Ore.,  have  introduced  cigarette 
labeling  bills  in  the  Senate. 

On  Freedom  in  Power.  “I  think,”  said  Dean  Rusk  in  a 
special  hour-long  interview  Jan.  3  with  NBC  News, 
“there  are  those  who  think  that  the  possession  of 
nuclear  weapons  somehow  makes  you  a  master  of  your 
own  fate.  In  fact,  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  that  more 
readily  limits  your  freedom  of  action  than  the  pos¬ 
session  of  such  enormous  destructive  power.” 

Resource: 

Arms  Control  &  Disarmament,  a  (]uarterly  hihliopraphy  with  al)stracts 
and  annotations,  volume  1,  number  1,  Winter,  1964-6.S,  for  sale  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Offire,  $.55. 


The  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 

includes  Friemls  appointed  by  20  r>f  the  26  Friends  Yearly 
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